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from the editor’s desk 


Suddenly It’s Summer 


The approach of summer finds most of us looking forward to a vacation — from work, from 
worries, from the duties of daily routine. 

Unfortunately, there are many people for whom getting away from it all includes neglecting 
their responsibility to their pets — animals that have given loyalty and affection throughout the 
long winter months are heartlessly abandoned to shift for themselves when vacation begins. 

If you are going away this summer, be sure to plan in advance to board your pet with a 
reputable kennel or reliable neighbor. Better yet, consider taking your pet along. Doesn’t he 
deserve a vacation too? The Gaines Dog Research Center publishes a listing of hotels and motels 
that accept dogs. Called ‘Touring with Towser’, the pamphlet can be obtained for 50¢ from 
Gaines TWT, P.O. Box 1007, Kankakee, III. 60901. 

Another cause for concern each summer is the high number of pets abandoned in resort areas 
when Labor Day signals the end of summer fun. Summer residents return to their winter homes, 
leaving behind dogs and cats they have adopted unofficially during the summer. These animals, 
accustomed to being fed and cared for, are suddenly on their own, left to forage as best they can 
for ‘‘room and board’’. Our Cape Cod shelter, for example, reports a substantial increase in the 
number of stray and abandoned animals picked up at the end of the summer. 

With a little consideration and effort we can change this pattern, and make it a happy summer 
holiday for all of our four-footed friends. 
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Carlton E. Buttrick 


With an assist from Mrs. Buttrick, Dr. Carlton E. 
Buttrick (above) accepts the Quarter Century Club 
Award from Philip W. Trumbull, board chairman, and 
(below) receives the Waco F. Childers, Jr. Award from 
A.H.A. executive director, Rutherford T. Phillips. 


ow Banquet Marks League’s 75th Anniversary 


Over 400 members, friends and well-wishers returned 
on April 30th to where it all began to celebrate the 
League’s 75th Anniversary. 

The 57 Restaurant on Carver Street, approximate site 
of the League’s first headquarters, was the scene of a 
festive anniversary banquet commemorating the 
League’s three-quarters of a century of service to our 
animal friends. 

Special guests at the event included Carmelita Pope, 
pet ambassador for the Pet Food Institute and Rex 
Trailer, well-known television personality. Miss Pope’s 
appearance at the Banquet was part of a week-long visit 
to Boston in honor of the League’s anniversary, during 
which she made fourteen radio and T.V. interviews 
urging responsible pet ownership. Trailer, who last year 
won the League’s Humane Heroism Award for saving a 
dog’s life, commended the League on its humane 
education programs for children and concluded the 
evening by singing an original ballad with guitar accom- 
paniment. 

Rutherford T. Phillips, executive director of The 
American Humane Association, delivered the associa- 
tion’s greetings to the League on its diamond anniversary 
and presented the A.H.A.’s first Waco F. Childers Award 
to Dr. Buttrick and the entire League in recognition of 
dedicated service to animal welfare. 

The League’s first Robert F. Sellar Award was 
presented to Robert C. Church, animal science educator 
from the University of Connecticut for his outstanding 
contributions to the field of livestock conservation. 
Radio station WVLC on Cape Cod also received an 
award for the station’s public service contributions in 
carrying Pet Patrol and the weekly Animal Corner 
broadcast by Don Westover, manager of the League’s 
Cape Cod Branch in Brewster. 
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The League’s first Robert F. Sellar 
Award for outstanding contributions 
to livestock conservation is awarded 
to Robert C. Church (right), pro- 
fessor of animal sciences at the 
University of Connecticut, by John 
Norton (left), director of livestock 
conservation at the League and Dr. 
Carlton Buttrick, League president. 


A highlight of the awards presentation came when 
sixteen present and former League employees and/or 
directors were called upon to accept citations and warm 
gratitude for their long and dedicated service. Quarter 
Century Club Awards, in recognition of over twenty-five 
years of service were given to: 

NORENE M. BATES 
Assistant Manager, Sheldon Branch — 27 years 
SHERMAN N. BATES 
Manager, Sheldon Branch — 48 years 
“MARY E. BOUTELLE 
Administrative Assistant — 32 years 
DR. CARLTON E. BUTTRICK 
League President — 25 years 
ARTHUR W. FOSTER 
Manager, Dedham Branch — 38 years 
“ELEANOR E. HEUSTON 
Bookkeeper — 44 years 
“MARION D. CASPOLE 
Quarantine Assistant — 38 years 
“FRANCIS X. COTTER 
Custodian — 25 years 
“HARRIETT A. FLANNERY 
Puppeteer — 33 years 
JOHN GREW 
League Director — 26 years 
JAMES JACKSON, JR. 
League Director — 26 years 
“DOROTHY B. KESWICK 
Order Clerk — 26 years 
“HARRY MacGREGOR 
Clinic Assistant — 35 years 
WALTER F. ROBINSON 
Inspector — 31 years 
CHARLES L. SALISBURY 
Clinic Assistant — 28 years 
EARL E. WENTZEL 

League Vice-President — 28 years 
*Retired 


Ralph Hunter (right), general manager 
of WVLC accepts a public service 
award for the Cape Cod radio station 
from Philip W. Trumbull (center), as 
Don Westover, manager of the League’s 
Cape Cod branch at Brewster, looks on. 


This Will 
Get Your Goat! 


by John Norton 


Alpine, Nubian, Saanen, Toggenburg, and LaMancha. 
A law firm? Perhaps a stock brokerage? No — these are 
five breeds of dairy goats that Ruth B. Ernst, owner and 
manager of Vita-Milk Dairy Goat Farm, Harvard, Mass. 
keeps under her watchful eye and expert care in 
operating one of the largest dairy goat farms in New 
England. 

Twenty-five years ago, the Vita-Milk farm was a dairy 
farm in full operation. It was then that Mrs. Ernst’s love 
of animals and a desire to work in open spaces prompted 
her to buy the farm and convert it to a dairy goat 
operation. A native of Milton, Mass., Mrs. Ernst had a 
few goats and ‘other animals my parents tolerated.”’ It 
was this beginning that led to the current 200 head farm 
population. The original dairy barn burned in 1955, and 
was replaced with a spacious, loose housing unit in 
which all 200 animals are comfortably kept out of the 
damp and drafty weather. ‘‘Cold temperatures do not 
affect them, but dampness and drafts should be avoided 
and this system works very well,” said Mrs. Ernst. 

Watching Mrs. Ernst work with the goat herd is a 
genuine pleasure. Her gentle mannerisms and soft voice 
create an air of calm. All the Vita-Milk goats know her; 
some she calls by name. As Mrs. Ernst put it, “they all 
have some kind of a name.” Some are belled which adds 
musical overtones to the situation. 

All the Vita-Milk goats are sleek, clean, well-fed and 
are obviously content in their surroundings, as they 
placidly lounge in the housing area. Bucks (males are not 
called Billy) are separated from the does and kids which 
romp in a spacious area attached to the loose housing 
barn. 

Mrs. Ernst is responsible for the bulk of the work. 
She milks the 70 lactating females, tends to herd health, 
feeding, breeding, takes some of the herd on the show 
circuit and is aware of the many problems that seem to 
be present in any farming venture. 

The milk parlor is a miniature of a dairy-type parlor. 
Six goats are milked at the same time, being waist high 
for ease of operation. Vacuum pipeline milking units 
extract the 2 to 3 quarts of milk from each animal. Mrs. 
Ernst reports that goats’ milk rivals cows’ milk in 
nutrition and flavor, and because of its soft curd is 
exceptionally easy to digest. For this reason, goats’ milk 
has wide acceptance among those who cannot use cows’ 
milk, for one reason or another. Most of the milk 


Mrs. Ernst greets a few of her 200 unusual pets. 


produced on the farm is sold on the premises, with the 
surplus being sold to a cheese factory in Boston. 


Vita-Milk goats are kept in prime condition on a diet 
of corn silage, hay, grain and a mixture of molasses and 
water. No pasture is used, not only because fencing 
materials are expensive, but also because goats are fussy 
eaters, selecting only the most delectable of forages. 
“The tin can theory is for the birds,” said Mrs. Ernst. “It 
just isn’t true that they can survive in a dump.” 

Goats make excellent outdoor pets as they are clean, 
smooth coated, have no odor (except for bucks during 
the mating season when a strong odor is noticed), are 
easy to handle, are intelligent and do not get terribly big, 
staying in a range of 150-200 pounds. To the touch they 
feel similar to a dog. Some Vita-Milk goats are sold as 
pets, but ‘‘they are expensive as we want to be sure that 
the party interested in a goat rea//y wants one for a pet.” 
Goats also make excellent companions for horses and are 
used for that purpose at some race tracks and stud 
farms. Mrs. Ernst said that she occasionally gets a frantic 
call for a goat companion for a horse — and it always 
seems to work in keeping the horse calm. 


Mrs. Carlene Adams and her daughter Kimberly own 
part of the Vita-Milk herd and help Mrs. Ernst when 
they can. As Mrs. Ernst put it, ‘“we have a typical farm 
and it is not without its problems. Sometimes we could 
use all the help we could get!!!" 

Typical, Mrs. Ernst? Most of us would not agree! 


Let’s Go To A Dog Show! 


by Richard W. Bryant 


For a sure way to enjoy a Saturday or Sunday, gather 
the family together and visit a dog show. You will see a 
great number and variety of dogs being exhibited by 
their enthusiastic owners. 

Basically the shows are conducted to allow purebred 
owners to exhibit their dogs in competition with others 
of their kind. But the shows also help to improve the 
quality of all the 115 different American Kennel Club 
breeds, since the best representatives of each breed have 
the most valuable offspring. 

These canine beauty contests usually attract dog 
owners, professional breeders and handlers. When ‘‘Our 
Fourfooted Friends’’ visited the South Shore Kennel 
Club’s Annual Show in Brockton, we saw well over 
1,000 dogs in competition. 

Besides the people in the show rings, posing their 
pooches or parading them back and forth before the 
judges, you'll see all the anxious moments before 
judging: the handlers giving the last minute nail trims, 
brushings, combings and verbal encouragements. 

Dog show exhibitors are friendly. If you are thinking 
about buying a purebred dog, but are not sure what kind 
to get, a dog show is a great place to start your search. 
We found that dog owners are also usually very 
knowledgeable about their pooches and can give you 
accurate advice as to whether that breed will suit your 
lifestyle. And where else could you see such a variety! 
There are the ‘‘Sporting’’ dogs, comprised mostly of 


Setter gets encouragement backstage from a small fan. 


Pointers, Setters, Retrievers and Spaniels. The miniature 
members of the canine family are the ‘‘Toy” breeds, 
such as Chihuahuas, Pomeranians and the Pekingese. 
Then, there are the “‘Hound Breeds,’’ the rugged 
“Working Dogs’, the many ‘‘Terriers’’ and the ‘‘Non- 
Sporting Varieties,” such as Dalmations, Bulldogs and 
most Poodles. 


During the Summer months, there will be 16 shows in 
the New England Area. Check the listings below or call 
your local dog club... . and have a good day!! 


New England Dog Shows — Summer, 1974 


June 7 — Westchester Cocker Spaniel Club, Greenwich 
Civic Center, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


June 8 — Greenwich Kennel Club, Calhoun Estate, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 
June 15 — North Shore Kennel Club, Masconomet 


Regional High School, Boxford, Mass. 

June 16, — Middlesex County Kennel Club, Chelmsford 
Sr. High School, Chelmsford, Mass. 

June 29 — Hockamock Kennel Club, Norton Middle 
School, Norton, Mass. 

June 29 — New England Saint Bernard Club, Stigmatine 
Fathers Seminary, Wellesley, Mass. 

July 5 — Kenilwork Kennel Club, Durham Fair Grounds, 
Durham, Ct. 

July 6 — Farmington Valley Kennel Club, Polo Grounds, 
Farmington, Ct. 

July 11 — Holyoke Kennel Club, Three County Fair- 
grounds, Northampton, Mass. 

July 14 — Green Mountain Dog Club, Grounds of the 
Mt. Mansfield Co., Stowe, Vermont. 

July 16 — Carroll County Kennel Club, Skimobile 
Grounds, Mt. Cranmore, North Conway, New Hamp- 
shire. 

July 17 — Lakes Region Kennel Club, Gunstock Recre- 
ation Area, Gilford, New Hampshire. 

July 21 — Naugatuck Valley Kennel Club, Nolan Field, 
Ansonia, Ct. 

August 16 — Chesire Kennel Club, Wheelock Park, 
Keene, New Hampshire. 

August 17 — Wachusett Kennel Club, Junior-Senior High 
School, Harvard, Mass. 

August 25 — Great Barrington Kennel Club, Butternut 
Basin, Rte. 23, Great Barrington, Mass. 


We also have a pamphlet available to help you 
understand and enjoy a dog show. Just write to the 
League at P.O. Box 265, Boston 02117, for a free copy. 


Presenting the Prize Winning Pet Photos 


A dog may be man’s best friend but a cat seems to be 
his most photogenic one, judging by entries in the 
League’s animal photography contest where eight out of 
twelve top award winning photos featured cats or kittens 
as models. 

Response to the contest was enthusiastic and gratify- 
ing with over 200 photographs submitted in the four 
categories. The League wishes to thank everyone who 
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3rd Prize 
Adult B&W 
P.C. Meuse 


entered the contest and only regrets that space does not 
permit printing all of the entries in Our Fourfooted 
Friends. 

The winning photos were selected by a committee of 
judges which included Robert Howard, photo columnist 
for the Boston Herald-American and photo editor of Our 
Fourfooted Friends, and Dave Wurzell, photo editor of 
United Press International. First, second and third 
prizes, consisting of photographic equipment and sup- 
plies generously donated by Lechmere Sales in Cam- 
bridge, were awarded to: 


First Prize 
Elizabeth Perry of Scituate, age 15 — Junior Division, 
Color 
Danny Power of Foxboro, age 16 — Junior Division, 
Black & White 
Laurel Davids of Jefferson — Adu/t, Co/or 
Nancy W. Scanlan of Cambridge — Adu/t, Black & 
White 


Second Prize 
Dana Elwood of Nashua, N.H., age 16 — Junior, 
Color 
Paul Hopkins of Springfield, age 15 — Junior, Black & 
White 
Charles F. Minck of Chatham — Adult, Co/or 
David Riccio of Waltham — Adult, Black & White 


Third Prize 
Timothy Baker of West Yarmouth, age 11 — Junior, 
Color 
David Ellis of Sudbury, age 15 — Junior, Black & 
White 
Nancy Palmer of East Falmouth — Adu/t, Color. 
P. C. Meuse of Boston — Adult, Black & White 


Certificates of honorable mention were awarded to: 

Susan Schreibman of Newton Center, age 10; Lisa 
Fischer of Marblehead, age 12; and David A. Greeke of 
Salem, age 12 (Junior, Color). 

Edward Kotzen of Haverhill, age 16 and Mark Siddell 
of Amherst, age 15 (Junior, Black & White). 

J. F. Maria of Peabody, Dorothy Markunas of 
Fitchburg, Ed McLaughlin of Marlboro, Elizabeth 
Bosher of Dedham, Joan Keith of Braintree and D.N. 
Brewster of Cambridge (Adu/t, Color). 

Paul O'Leary of Peabody, Becky Howland of 
Provincetown, Robert L. Fitzgibbons of Saugus, Charles 
R. deVries of Orleans, Charles E. Rogers of Danvers and 
Vincent M. Hendricks of Granby, Ct. (Adu/t, Black & 
White). 


Laurel Davids 1st Prize, Jr. Color Elizabeth Perry 


WYSE PROOUTE CO ettetee 


Above: 2nd Prize, Adult Color, Charles Minck 
Left: 2nd Prize, Jr. B&W, Paul Hopkins 
Right: 3rd Prize, Adult Color, Nancy Palmer 


2nd Prize, Jr. Color 3rd Prize, Jr. B&W 3rd Prize, Jr. Color 
Dana Elwood David Ellis Timothy Baker 
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A Tribute to Friendship 


What adult’s childhood memories do not include a tearful backyard 
funeral for a pet turtle or goldfish or neighborhood sparrow? 

This universal urge to pay some kind of tribute to a life that has ended 
— particularly the life of a beloved pet — brings hundreds of bereaved pet 
owners to Pine Ridge Cemetery in Dedham each year. 

Most of the more than 4,000 animals buried at what is New England’s 
oldest pet cemetery are dogs and cats, but there are also markers in 
memory of parrots, monkeys and several horses, some of which resided at 
Pine Ridge in its early days as a rest home for old horses. 

Operated by the League since 1906, the cemetery was expanded this 
year with the opening of four additional acres of land. Arthur W. Foster, 
who has managed the facility since 1947, estimates that the additional 
acreage will provide enough space to meet the needs of the next half 
century. The number of pets buried each year has increased by about 
300% since he first came to Pine Ridge, Foster notes, and continues to 
grow. 

Among those who have chosen this way to pay final tribute to a 
devoted pet are many famous names. Igloo, a fox terrier that accompanied 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd to the South Pole, is buried in a grave marked 
with a granite monument shaped like an iceberg and engraved with the 
message: ‘‘He was more than a friend”’. 

George Arliss, Minnie Maddern Fiske, Serge Koussevitzky and Carrie 
Nation also buried their pets on these tranquil grounds which resemble a 
rustic country garden with boxwood hedges and flowering trees and 
shrubs. 

Visitors to the cemetery, which is open from 10 A.M. until 5 P.M., 
include not only those who come to mourn but also many who come to 
view the unique art of the graveside monuments. 

Many of the graves in the older section of the cemetery have large stone 
monuments with touching inscriptions and often animals carved into the 
stone. One such monument, carved in the shape of a brief case with a dog 
sitting inside, was erected by an actress in memory of the small dog she 
transported to and from theater performances in a brief case. Another 
monument is topped with a life-size carving of a cat. 

Each inscription tells a touching story. ‘‘He was only a cat, but he was 
human enough to be great comfort in hours of loneliness and pain’, reads 
a memorial to ‘Dewey, 1898-1910’. For those who have known the 
comfort that can be given by a loyal and loving pet, Pine Ridge Cemetery 
provides an opportunity for a lasting expression of gratitude. 


At left, Arthur Foster places a floral tribute at a grave in the new section 
of Pine Ridge, and above, a young friend remembers. 


What person at one time or another hasn’t wanted a 
horse? Those wonderful animals, so majestic in appear- 
ance, are a pleasure to be around, work with, and train. 
The freedom of an afternoon ride is something everyone 
should experience at least once — in good weather! 

The United States is currently in a horse population 
boom. We now have 8 million horses on our land, and 
expect to have 10 million by 1980. Most of these are 
pleasure horses owned by individuals, as riding is rapidly 
becoming one of America’s favorite pastimes. 

As does everything else, horses cost money. They cost 
to purchase, cost to keep, and can cost to get rid of. The 
League’s Department of Livestock Conservation con- 
ducted a survey of 38 stables and riding centers in 
Massachusetts to determine what the individual who has 
never owned a horse can expect to spend during the first 
year of horse ownership. 

Prices and cost figures were averaged from the 38 
replies, so bear in mind that your costs may be higher or 
lower, depending on your individual situation. 


First Year's 
Items Cost 

Purchase of a good riding horse $ 575.00 
Purchase of tack (new and used) 230.00 
Shoeing expense (6-8 times yearly) 135.00 
Feed (Hay and Grain) 810.00 
Vet Bills (for vaccinations) 60.00 
Private Riding Lessons (8.50 hr. for 50 weeks) 400.00 
Trailering costs (50¢ per mile for 100 miles) 50.00 
Misc. Equipment 50.00 
Stable construction or renovation 1,500.00 

$3,810.00 


So You Want To Get A Horse! 


by Pam Boardman 


I’ve just got to have a horse! 
Wanted one since I’ve been a tot. . . 
But no one ever told me Pa 
That keeping one can cost a /ot! 


Should you opt to board your horse at a local stable, 
your costs would approximate the following: 


First Year's 
Items Cost 

Purchase of good riding horse $ 575.00 
Purchase of tack 230.00 
Vet. Bills 60.00 
Shoeing 135.00 
Riding Lessons 400.00 
Trailering 50.00 
Boarding Costs ($100/mo. for 12 mos.) 1,200.00 

$2,650.00 


Bear in mind that these two figures represent costs 
projected for the first year of ownership. Following that 
period, your yearly dollar outlay will be less if you keep 
your horse in your own stable than if you board him out. 

Above all, remember that once you have purchased a 
horse, you have committed yourself to giving him the 
best of care for 365 days a year. If you are keeping him 
on your property, this means that you have to do all the 
work involved with feeding, cleaning the stable, groom- 
ing, etc. It can be a big job and on cold, wet days when 
you are tired it may not be fun. If you are not ready to 
make this commitment to your horse, your alternative is 
to board him at a good stable where you can be assured 
he will get proper attention. 

If you are not sure that owning a horse is for you, 
consider renting one for an hourly rate at a nearby 
stable. This will give you the opportunity to learn to ride 
without a large outlay of money. Then decide if owning 
a horse is for you. 
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Anniversary Greetings 


CQ 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston gratefully acknowledges the many congratulatory messages received from fellow 
humane societies in honor of the League’s 75th anniversary. Space limitations do not permit publishing all of their kind 


comments, but here are a few excerpts: 


“The League and its board and staff have made 
significant and lasting contributions to the humane cause 
at both the national and international levels.” 

—Rutherford T. Phillips, Exec. Director 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION 

“The Animal Rescue League’s interest has not been 
confined to its own area of operation, the Society having 
taken a keen interest in the work of international animal 
welfare.” 

Trevor H. Scott, Exec. Director 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 

“Sincere congratulations and good wishes to the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston and continuing success 
in the future.” 

Chairman and Council 
ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 

“‘Each year that humane organizations continue their 
work, defending, sheltering and speaking up for our 
voiceless friends, benefits our civilization and gives light 
to the darker side of mankind.” 

—Encil E. Rains, Admin. Vice President 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 

“What a pleasure it is to think of all the wonderful 
things that have transpired during the seventy-five years 
since the Animal Rescue League of Boston was 
founded... there has always been a close association 
between our organizations and we who are carrying on 
the work started by those wonderful people many years 
ago intend to maintain that relationship.” 

—Walter M. Bird, Jr. 
RED ACRE FARM INC. 

“The Animal Rescue League can be proud of its 
achievements and service to the community during these 
years — continued success in caring for animals of the 
community... The continued success of the Animal 
Rescue League through the years is an indication of the 
appreciation of the public for the work you are doing on 
behalf of animals.” 

— David S. Claflin, President 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
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“It is an occasion when the League can look back 
with a well-founded and well-deserved feeling of satisfac- 
tion, having performed magnificently its function of 
rescuing, helping and relieving the suffering of multi- 
tudes of lost, friendless, infirm and otherwise helpless 
creatures so much in need of the League’s ministrations 
over these many years.” 

Charles W. Friedrichs, Exec. Vice President 
SAN FRANCISCO S.P.C.A. 


“Highest praise and congratulations to the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston on ... seventy-five years of 
outstanding, dedicated service to the field of humane 
work.” 

—Donald M. Kinsman, President 
NEW ENGLAND LIVESTOCK CONSERVATION, INC. 


“The outstanding contributions which have been 
made for the care and welfare of animal life by the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston have left an indelible 
mark in the minds of the citizens of your great State of 
Massachusetts.”’ 

Lionel E. Hetu, Genera/ Agent 
RHODE ISLAND SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


“You have served as God’s ‘‘Exhibit A’’, an outstand- 
ing example for humanitarians everywhere to emulate.” 
—Robert H. Barton, Exec. Vice President 

CAPITAL AREA HUMANE SOCIETY, Columbus, Ohio 


“Your 75 years of outstanding humane service are an 

inspiration to all of us.” 
—Harold M. Hastings, Chairman of the Board 
MICHIGAN HUMANE SOCIETY 


“We congratulate you on your achievements and have 
every confidence that the progress which you have made 
will continue over the years.” 

—Calvin Page Bartlett, Chairman of the Board 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


“Our warm aloha greetings for fine past service and 
fine future service to the pets and people that you 
serve.” 

—Mrs. Myron B. Thompson, Exec. Director 
HAWAIIAN HUMANE SOCIETY 


“We know that the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
will continue to do more than its share to prevent and 
alleviate the suffering of our animal friends.” 

—Edward R. Wheeler, President 
RUTLAND COUNTY HUMANE SOCIETY, INC. 
Vermont 

“Our sincere congratulations and continuing success 
to the League for your leadership in the humane welfare 
of all animals.” 

—Edmond M. Tofeldt, General Manager 
CONNECTICUT HUMANE SOCIETY 

‘1974 is also the 75th Anniversary of our Society. It 
is thus a momentous year for both of our organizations, 
a time for reflection on all the contributions and efforts 
made by our supporters, board members and employees 
in the past and a time to look forward with enthusiasm 
to the future.” 

—Freeman Wood, Jr., President 
THE ANTI-CRUELTY SOCIETY, Chicago, IIlinois 


“If we reduce the 75 years to day-to-day services for 
animals, your organization's contribution to the humane 
Cause assumes overwhelming proportions..’ 

Donald H. Anthony, General Manager 
HUMANE SOCIETY OF MISSOURI 

“The League cannot help but continue to grow in 
activity and in service, and we wish you many more 
years of Kindness.” 

—Leroy J. Ellis, Manager-Secretary 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


““As one of America’s great humane societies, dedi- 
cated to the welfare of animals, your accomplishments 
in the past are commended for their excellence.” 

— Robert G. Hudson, Exec. Director 
WOMEN’S S.P.C.A. of PENNSYLVANIA 

“Heartiest congratulations to the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston for 75 years of kindness and consider- 
ation to our four-footed friends.”’ 

—George M. Crosier, Exec. Vice President 
LOS ANGELES'S-P.C-A: 

“We only hope that in another 37 years, when we 
celebrate our 75th anniversary, we can look back with 
the same pride to a job well done.” 

Kenneth B. McGovern, Jr., Exec. Director 
HUMANE SOCIETY OF GREATER MIAMI, INC. 

“Your splendid history of animal care and leadership 
in humane education is an example not only to the State 
of Massachusetts, but also serves as a model for humane 
organizations throughout the land.” 

—Hugh H. Tebault, President 
THE LATHAM FOUNDATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF HUMANE EDUCATION 


Books For 
Young Readers 


Barry — The Bravest Saint Bernard, by Lynn Hall, 
Garrard Publishing Company. $2.98. 

This is the story of Barry the bravest Saint Bernard, a 
courageous canine hero who saved the lives of over forty 
people lost in the mountains of Switzerland over a 
twelve-year period. Well trained by the monks, Barry 
became a legend in his time for his devotion and 
dedication to duty. Designed for third graders, this is a 
heartwarming, exciting story, excellently illustrated and 
would make a welcome addition to your youngster’s 
personal library. 


Jumbo — Giant Circus Elephant by Justin Denzel. 
Garrard Publishing Co. $2.98. 

Jumbo, the giant circus elephant is a true story of a 
baby elephant from Africa who was brought to America 
and grew up to be the favorite star of the Greatest Show 
on Earth. It is an appealing story, written in good taste, 
which treats both animals and people with respect. 
Children in the 10-13 year age bracket should enjoy this 
story about Jumbo’s experiences, which would provide a 
welcome respite from standard television fare. 


Seal Harbor by John F. Waters, Frederick Warne & Co., 
Inc. $4.50 

This is the story of a young boy who finds a wounded 
seal pup and cares for him, nursing him back to health. 
In it the whole fascinating life of the seal is revealed, 
giving an excellent backgrounder on the seal and his role 
in the ecological scheme of things. It may well be that 
some of the details included would make this somewhat 
difficult reading for the younger child, but for the 
teenager and even the young adult this is an exciting 
book. 

The sections particularly dealing with the seal’s initial 
confrontation with man, the assistance he renders to the 
lobster fishermen by eating the lobster’s prey, and 
finally the tender description of the relationship estab- 
lished between the young boy and the seal pup are 
especially noteworthy. The book teaches kindness and 
understanding and emphasizes the assumption of respon- 
sibility for caring for wounded animals. While the 
illustrations might well have been improved this, never- 
theless, remains an outstanding book in its field. 
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“Zoom” Stars Frances 
In TV Film 


“Why should talking mules get all the breaks?’’ asks 
Frances, a 10-month old mongrel adopted from the 
League by Audrey Schulman, 10, of Boston. Producers 
of Channel 2’s “Zoom” agreed that Frances had some- 
thing to brag about and starred Frances and Audrey ina 
film segment on dog obedience training to be aired this 
month on the popular children’s show. The canine 
performer, incidentally, graduated with honors from the 
League’s dog obedience school May 8. 


“Feeling Heart” Dogs 
Help Schizophrenics 


Dogs have succeeded better than human therapists in 
treating certain forms of schizophrenia, according to 
reports of a study conducted at Ohio State University by 
Dr. Samuel A. Corson. Chosen for their warmth and 
friendliness, twenty so-called feeling heart dogs were 
used to treat patients who did not respond to conven- 
tional therapy. Eighteen out of twenty accepted the 
dogs and all of these showed improvement, some enough 
for discharge. ‘With the dogs’’, Dr. Corson said, ‘‘the 
patients become ‘different people’.”” ‘‘The dogs’, he 
added, ‘‘offered the kind of love a psychiatrically sick 
person needs”’. 
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A Blessing Day For 
Beasts And Birds 


Two by two, children and their pets come each year 
to an interdenominational ceremony of blessing for the 
animals held annually at the Hammond Museum in 
North Salem, N.Y. The unique event, patterned on old 
European ritual, draws just about every kind of pet. This 
year’s procession, led by skirling bagpipers and clergy- 
men from all major faiths, included seven goats, two 
ponies, a parrot and an iguana, as well as dogs and cats 
of all sizes and colors. 


Intercat '74 Was 
Something To Purr About 


League members and other friends of felines enjoyed 
an international festival of cat films, presented March 23 
at New England Life Hall as part of the League’s 75th 
Anniversary celebration. Greeting the mew-vie goers are 
(left to right) Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, Pola Chappelle, 
singer and cinematographer who produced Intercat ‘74 
and James Mellen, director of the Boston performance. 


Boston Honors League With 
75th Anniversary Declaration 


In recognition of the League’s 75th Anniversary, 
Boston Mayor Kevin H.White presents a special declar- 
ation (right) to Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, League presi- 
dent. The presentation ceremony took place in the Eagle 
Room at City Hall. 


2s 

During her visit to Boston in conjunction with the 
League’s 75th Anniversary, pet ambassador Carmelita 
Pope helped launch the rabies immunization clinic, held 
at the League the first four Wednesdays in May. Here she 
gives moral support to Scamp, the League’s canine 
receptionist, who is about to be vaccinated by Dr. Nancy 
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E. Wiswall, staff veterinarian. Some 1,000 dogs were 
immunized against rabies during the May program. At 
right she visits the newly opened Pet Care Corner in the 
League lobby where (left to right) Hipolito Gonzalez 
and Ted Rivera, eighth graders at the Mackey School, 
help care for the hamsters, rabbit and other small 
animals housed there. 
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Come to the 


Thornton W. Burgess 


Centennial Celebration 


Special programs honoring 
the famous children’s author and naturalist 


will include musicals, story hours, parade and 


e Pet Show, August 8, 10:00 A.M., sponsored 
by the Animal Rescue League of Boston 


e ARL Conservation Award, to be presented 
August 10, at Thornton W. Burgess Tribute 
in Sandwich H.S. Gym 


For further information, write or call the Thornton W. 
Burgess Centennial Committee, E. Sandwich, Mass. 
Tel. 888-3083 


August 8,9 & 10 — Sandwich, Mass. 


Need For Bequests 


The League continues to rely on the generosity of its 
friends to meet the ever-expanding needs of our animal 
population. The cruel realism of inflation makes the 
League’s task in providing needed services more difficult 
than ever, but with continued support, the challenge can 
and will be met. 

In making a bequest to the League in your will, please 
remember that the corporate title of our society is ‘“Animal 
Rescue League of Boston’’, that it was incorporated in 
1899, and has no connection with any other similar society. 


Form of Bequest: 


| give to the Animal Rescue League of Boston, the sum 
of CSCCSSC—t lars (or if property, describe the 
property). The League’s Address is: 10 Chandler Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
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Name 
Address 


Ch ae eS State 


3 personal membership 


____ Life $100.00 
____ Supporting, $25.00 annually 
____ Contributing, $10.00 annually 


Donor’s Name 
(Note: $1 of membership fee covers subscription) 
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. MEMBERSHIP FORM * 


To: The Treasurer, Animal Rescue League of Boston, P.O. Box 265, Boston, Mass. 02117 
Please send your magazine ‘‘Our Fourfooted Friends” to: 


Zip 
Enclosed is $___to cover this subscription and 


a *gift membership in the following category: 


* If this is a gift membership, please write the donor’s name below and we will 
send a letter announcing the gift to the recipient. 


ANIMAL RESGUE LEAGUE UF BOSTON GAY 


Active, $5.00 annually 
Associate, $2.00 annually 
Donor, any amount 
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